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cient livelihood they earn in the city, buy up 'not only lands
and goods, but also lives and souls of men, from God and the
commonwealth unto the devil and themselves'.

Lever's denunciations were violent and he only saw one side
of the question, for at a time of rising prices there was often
some legitimate cause for the raising of rents. Nevertheless the
picture which he paints, while inaccurate and insufficient in
detail., is probably true in its broad impressions. It is easy to
see that during such a vast process of land exchange and specula-
tion, especially at a time when the traditional methods of
cultivation and management were in the melting-pot, those
cultivators whose resources were scanty or whose legal positions
were weak would tend to go to the wall In the minds of the
peasants and their supporters the rule of the old landlords soon
took on the characteristics of a Golden Age. When Aske led the
northern peasants in their heroic, if futile, protest against the
Reformation changes, he contrasted sharply the charity and
humanity of the abbots with the cupidity and extortion of the
new landlords.

The problem of enclosure, often imperfectly understood but
always felt to be pressing, gave rise to a considerable body of
literature written by experts like Tusser, men of letters like Sir
Thomas More, and, last but not least, ecclesiastics like Latimer,
Crowley, Lever, and Becon. The majority of these writers have
a good deal to say in criticism of the changes in cultivation,
but most violent of all in their denunciation of such evils as
rack-renting, eviction, and depopulation are the Protestant
ministers. Often their condemnations are too vague and sweep-
ing to do more than indicate their own state of mind. Some-
times, as in the case of Crowley's attack on cthe great farmers,
the graziers, the rich butchers, the men of law, the merchants,
the gentlemen, the knights, the lords', who were responsible for
a large number of enclosures for sheep-farming, they put their
finger on an important point. For the significant feature of the
sixteenth-century enclosures was the fact that they were mostly
carried out Irom above by men whose sole aim was increased
profit. 'They take our houses over our heads,' says Crowley,